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would not entertain the suggestion of negotiation either with Prince Charles or the Duke of York. To the chronicler the Lord-General appeared to be " fishing for men's opinions/5 and it is shrewdly insinuated that he objected to other nominations because he desired to be named himself. As to his desire to be named himself, it is not improbable. According to Whitelocke's recollection, the phrase used was " somewhat of monarchical power/5 And it is very likely that he and Whitelocke were thinking of different things.
That the state should have no personal head was, in Cromwell's opinion, a defect. The functions formerly discharged by prerogative seemed to him indispensable to order. But whether the personal head should be called Stadtholder, President, Protector, or King, was, in his way of thinking, a matter of quite secondary importance. And if there was to be a personal head, the man who held the balance of power as Captain-General might well prefer to hold it in a civil capacity. His enormous superiority as a candidate for such an office was too obvious to be doubted by himself. He might be a ee poor weak worm55 in his religious musings,, but all the other worms around him were indefinitely weaker and poorer. "When the hostile fleet was to be captured for Lilliput, Gulliver might well be acquitted of presumption in feeling that the honour of the achievement should be his.
The conference came to nothing, and the exhausted Parliament went stumbling on to its doom. The subject of law reform had long been debated in vain; and at the end of December 1651 the House agreed to refer the matter, for report, to a committee selected from the outside world. Of this committee Matthew Hale was chairman, and Hugh Peters, Kushworth, and Ashley Cooper were members. Three months afterwards they suggested, for one thing, a land register to facilitate transfers, and to keep records of all " incumbrances.5j> A debate was then raised in the Parliamentary Committee as to the meaning of " incumbrance/5 a question discussed by them, off and on, until the end of the Parliament, without any result. In April 1652 a bill for incorporating Scotland was read twice, but it lacked vitality, and came to nothing, till Cromwell took the matter in hand. In May the Parliament, supposed to be busy preparing its own dissolution, took into consideration themprisonments might be taken away.J In December petitions from several counties were sent up
